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TO ALUMNI, PARENTS, AND FRIENDS OF TAFT: 


It was just seventy-five years 
ago that Horace Taft was making final 
plans for his new school, which was 
to open the following Fall. Today, as 
we teach and learn in a handsome, modern 
plant, with a lovely campus and a first- 
rate faculty and academic program, it 
is easy to forget that Taft didn't just 
happen. The point of this booklet, 
then, is to remind all of us that Taft 
has become a leading school because of 
‘the devotion of three generations of 
parents, friends, "old boys", faculty-- 
and two remarkable headmasters. 


We are mailing this booklet-- 
painstakingly assembled by Alumni Secre- 
tary Dick Lovelace--to all those who 
have been interested in Taft through the 
years. It is one way we can say thank 
you for your support. 


Sincerely, 
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PREFACE 


An impossible assignment—to compress 75 years of rich and varied history 
into 80 pages! However, as Cyrano says: “Hopeless? One does not fight merely 
to win!” This volume is merely a start—an admitted compromise for the full- 
scale history of Taft which the school needs and deserves. 

The Taft Biography Book of 1912 is the last formal attempt at such a 
project, although many of the Annuals of WW I vintage also tried to keep a 
historical record of sorts by having some of the then “older” alumni write an 
account of the school as it had been in their era. Mr. Taft’s book, as its title 
suggests, does not claim to be a formal history, but a collection of “Memories 
and Opinions” although it is, of course, of great importance in any historical 
account of the School. 

On the occasion of the School’s seventy-fifth birthday, however, we thought 
it worth-while to try to convey some sense of the School’s growth, and the next 
80 pages therefore have two main purposes: 

1) To record the physical growth of the school from the old wooden build- 
ings such as the Warren House and the Annex to today’s $8,000,000 complex, 

2) To try to catch some of the “flavor” of the School—what it meant to a 
succession of boys at different times in the school’s growth. 

This last point is, of course, much the harder of the two. We have a fail 
complete record of the buildings, and even of the athletic teams—the formal, 
posed shots that are naturally a part of the “record”. But this aspect is only a 
black and white picture without color and depth; the complete picture emerges 
only when many of the “little” items are included—unfortunately, the very 
items that are seldom thought worth photographing or making note of at the 
moment they occur. Further, when informal photographs of this type are 
available, the quality is frequently so poor that they defy all attempts to 
reproduce them effectively. 

In short, a “pictorial” history, which is all this purports to be, is of necessity 
controlled by the availability of pictures. 

Enough of apologies. All omissions, errors of identification, misspellings, and 
the like are the responsibility of the undersigned. 

My thanks are due to the many alumni, masters, and boys who very kindly 
let me borrow photographs and other material—some of it very much treasured 
—and to several of my colleagues on the faculty who gave valuable counsel, 
advice, and moral support at crucial moments. Finally, prime thanks must go 
to Headmaster John Esty, who gave his interested and enthusiastic support 
at all stages. 


May 1965 
RICHARD H. LOVELACE 
Alumni Secretary 


THE RED HousE—Pelham Manor 


THE SCHOOL MOVES TO WATERTOWN 


Before the end of the first year at Pelham: I came to two important decisions. One was that I 
would marry a certain lady in New Haven, if she consented. She did consent. She was Miss 
Winifred Thompson of Niagara Falls, New York, and at the time was teaching in the New 
Haven High School. We became engaged the spring of my first year in Pelham Manor, and 
were married at the end of the second year. | 

The other important decision was that Pelham Manor was no place for the kind of school 
I hoped to build. I had no money, and began to try to find a ready-made building of some sort 
that would be suitable. Kingsbury Curtis, who was in the class after me in college met my 
brother Henry in New York and said: “I hear Horace is looking for a place for a school. I 
know just the right place for him.” 

When this was passed on to me I asked: “Where in the world is Watertown, Connecticut?” 

All of my old boys remember Mrs. Buckingham and her two sons. The Buckinghams and 
the Curtises owned the old hotel, the Warren House. I got into touch with them, and Mrs. Taft 
and I went up to Watertown in February of 1893 to look the hotel over. 

I remember the visit well—both the pleasure of meeting the Buckingham family, who were 
very cordial and helpful and have been intimate friends ever since, and the chill of the visit to 
the hotel. It was a forsaken place. The building had been closed all winter and was cold and 
dirty. Nevertheless, it seemed to offer a better opportunity than anything we had seen. The total 
area of the land then available was six acres. 

I leased the house for five years, with the privilege of purchase, and gave my note to Mrs. 
Black for all that she had spent on the school in Pelham Manor. Thus I paid my debt to her 
financially, though there was a debt of gratitude which could never be repaid. I succeeded in 
borrowing ten thousand dollars and went to work making the house fit for our purpose. 


THE WARREN House 
We lived to think of that old building as a dreadful handicap, but I remember that, after 


Pelham Manor, it seemed like Paradise. In every respect it was a big step forward. 


. excerpted from Chapter VIII, Memories and Opinions, 
HorRAcE DUTTON TAFT 


THE WHOLE SCHOOL IN THE EARLY DAYS 


THE ANNEX UNDER CONSTRUCTION—Started in 1908, the structure was completed in 1910 and 
served the school faithfully for more than 50 years. 
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THE ANNEX 77 its prime. 
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THE TOWER UNDER CONSTRUCTION—1913. The semantics of progress at work: For its first 20 


years this area was called the "New Building”; for its second 20, the “Old Building”; it is now 
(officially at least) called The Horace D. Taft Building. 


THE NEw GYMNASIUM (now the “Old” Gymnasium) in 1911, A fine view showing its relation to 
the Warren House. All early photographs of the buildings by William N. Bourne ’13 and very 
graciously given by him to the school. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE HORACE D. TAFT BUILDING. Photo taken Oct. 28, 1912. 


’06 at left. 


“1905. Robert A. Taft 


THE TWO BUZZARDS 


« 


BANJO CLUB—1902 


PAPYRUS BOARD—1910 


05 HocKEY—Undefeated. 


SOME OF THE ANNUALS have shown the talent of a good many unsung schoolboy artists. Here is 
a sample from the ’05 ANNUAL. 
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05 FOOTBALL TEAM—Undefeated. 


THE TENNIS TEAM iz 1909. 
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UNFORGETTABLE TAFT CHARACTERS 
CIRCA 1912-13 


by 


ANTHONY ANABLE 716 


Reprinted from the June 1960 Alumni Bulletin 


The cover photograph on the “Schoolmaster” pamph- 
let, repeated on the second page of The Taft Alumni 
Bulletin for March 1960, depicts the unforgettable 
characters who composed the faculty when I reported 
to the School as a callow 15-year-old Lower Middler 
in September 1912. That same photo appeared, first, in 
the “Papyrus” that school year and again in the 1913 
“Taft Annual.” 


What a group of colorful, highly original personalities 
they turned out to be! Forty-eight years later my recol- 
lection of them is as clear and vivid as if it were only 
yesterday. They left their own particular, highly in- 
dividualistic stamps on all of the boys who received 
a tough, factual education under their relentless efforts 
in the halcyon years just preceding World War I. They 
hailed from: Yale, 6; Harvard, 3; Middlebury (Vt.), 
3; and Western Reserve, 2. It is hard to believe that 
in 1912-13 their average age was only 35. 


I 


The classroom atmosphere was strict and rugged. 
The major emphasis was definitely on memorizing and 
absorbing innumerable hard facts. College Board ex- 
aminations no doubt influenced this attitude. But Col- 
lege Board exams really presented no obstacles to the 
boy who had received the coveted recommendation of 
his master to take them. These recommendations were 
not easily secured. The masters had a high opinion of 
the grades made in the College Boards by their students 
and only recommended those whom they knew would 
pass creditably with honor to their teachers and their 


School. 


One English master required a written exam each 
day on the reading assignment, stating “I want a few 
definite details to show you have read and absorbed 
the day’s assignment.” Another, at the end of the 
school year in Plane Geometry, gave each boy a set of 
cardboard sheets with over 100 geometric theorems 
illustrated and numbered. For the final two weeks we 
were required to recite word for word each theorem 
as its number was called, from “given,” through ‘“‘to 
prove” and, finally, to “Q.E.D.” Still another, not con- 


tent with getting us to the point of reciting the names 
and dates of the kings of England from 1066 on, ac- 
tually required us to do it in reverse order from 1914 
back to 1066. 


I imagine things have changed greatly since then 
and rightly so. However, we thrived on it. And it 
was splendid mental discipline that stayed with us 
all our lives. A thing was right, or it was wrong; there 
was no middle ground for dispute. Somehow we sur- 
vived the mental ordeal and acquired what I have 
often referred to as ‘“‘a humility in the face of the 
truth.” 


II 


In spite of the rigorous, unyielding classroom atmos- 
phere, there existed quite a close and warm relationship 
out of class between us boys and our masters. Perhaps 
that was due to the amazingly high ratio of one master 
for every ten boys. More probably it was fostered by 
the colorful personalities of the members of the teach- 
ing staff which drew young men to them. We knew 
them well and they us, and the net result was very 
good indeed. 


Mr. Harley Roberts [Latin} organized a Junior- 
Lower Middle Club that met Sunday evenings in his 
quarters to discuss current events and engage in a ju- 
venile type of debating, followed by cider and cookies. 
Mr. Garfield M. Weld {Mathematics}, a crack shot 
with rifle or shot gun, used to gather together a group 
of us at the old Fair Grounds for instruction in fire 
arms, which led later to his organizing a gun club. Mr. 
John Dallas [Religion], a great walker, often took a 
dozen or more boys on a Sunday, after-church hike 
to Woodbury and lunch at the Curtis House. All of 
us who had to endure tutoring at the Weld brothers’ 
summer camp at Lake Clear, N. Y., got to know 
informally the tutors — Messrs. Wells, Wilson, Thomas, 
and, of course, the two Welds, Garfield and Charles. 
Once at least each year, each boy dined with Mr. Taft. 
Messrs. Welton and Morton were very popular with 
all of us through their active coaching of football, 
baseball, track, basketball, and ice hockey at all levels 


from the first team down to the Reds and Blues, the 
little fellows’ clubs. 
Ill 

Let me now turn to the teaching staff of those 
bygone days whose faces peer out at me from the 
picture in the current Taft Alumni Bulletin. They set 
the atmosphere, intellectually and otherwise, and _per- 
haps I may be excused if I dwell on the more vivid 
“otherwises.” The intellectual atmosphere was very 
high, as shown year after year by the records we 
youngsters made in the College Board exams and carried 
on to our colleges, chiefly Yale as now. Let’s have these 
colorful chacaters step-out of the picture and pass in 
review, as I call off some of my favorite recollections 
of them. 

IV 

Charles B. (“Beanie”) Weld [English} was a new- 
comer to Taft that fall: quiet, kind, but possessed of 
an ironic sense of humor that in later years approached 
that of his elder brother, Garfield, whose quaint sense 
of humor and biting sarcasm became legendary. Charles 
(“The Frenchman”) Wells [French and German] was 
a task master and perfectionist of the first water. A 
“complimentary” final mark of 60 from him in French 
made me eligible for the diploma I had long before 
despaired of earning, due solely to my inability to 
handle modern languages. Never will I forget a term 
exam just before Christmas vacation, 1915, which he 
marked 65 and passing, only to down-grade it to 50 
and failing because he also marked the final passage, 
which was an error-filled attempt of mine to wish Mr. 
and Mrs. Wells a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year in French. 


Tue 1913 Facutty. Front row, l. to r: 


Messrs. C. B. Weld, Welles, Roberts, Taft, 


Welton, G. M. Weld, Ward. Rear row, 
McIntosh, Hobart, Wilson, Morton, Dallas, 


Bacon, and Joline. 


V 


Harley Roberts {Latin} was a powerhouse of energy 
who seemed to regard the reason for his presence on 
earth as a mandate to drive Latin into the dull heads 
of Taft boys by every means at his disposal. This he 
did with zest and obvious satisfaction. He was not 
only one of the country’s great Latin scholars and Mr. 
Taft’s closest associate, but also a vigorous and excellent 
teacher. Year after year from “Fabulae Faciles,” through 
Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil, there was no escape from 
him. If a boy dozed in class, a well-aimed piece of 
chalk or a blackboard eraser brought him abruptly to 
his senses. If failing marks and long afternoon deten- 
tions didn’t inspire in us the will to learn, we were 
then required to recite each day’s assignment in ad- 
vance during his 6:30 A.M. special (and solitary) 
breakfast, half an hour before the regular School break- 


fast. No breakfast, however, for us — just Latin and 
more Latin until finally we mastered it. 
VI 


Next in the front row is Mr. Taft, the “King” as 
we called him. I'll pass him by now, to return to him 
later, On Mr. Taft’s left sits Paul (“Pop”) Welton 
{Athletics} who sometimes filled in for Junior and 
Lower Middle Latin and English. He ‘doubled in 
brass” to cover all sports. Football, and especially base- 
ball, were his favorite dishes. He had won his “SY” in 
both of them. I well remember how critically he in- 
spected the new boys each fall to detect latent athletic 
talent. He used to say he could tell a good baseball 
player simply by the rakish angle at which he wore 
his cap. And if a new boy showed up with a baseball 
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cap cocked jauntingly over one ear, he had practically 
made the team. 
Vil 

Garfield M. (“G. M.”) Weld [Mathematics] was 
the most colorful of the lot, and I, as a scientific major, 
had a full three years of him. Up to that time he had 
never had a single boy whom he had recommended for 
a College Board exam fail. He made it very clear indeed 
to me, upon giving me his recommendation, what he 
would do to me and my classmates if we broke his 
record, Actually, to his delight, I got 100’s in both 
solid geometry and trigonometry and later successfully 
weathered four years at M.I.T. 

But before that, the going with “G. M.” had been 
tough. Once, before a geometry class he had said to 
me, “Anable, if your brains were bird shot, there 
wouldn’t be enough to load a flea’s shot gun.” Another 
time when I was floundering in trig, he said his five- 
year old son, Robert, knew more about it than I did. 
To prove it, that evening at dinner, in the presence of 
Mrs. Weld and their two young children, Hazel and 
Robert, he asked me to give him the cosine of an angle, 
say 37° 30’ 15”. After I had given up, he asked Robert, 
who promptly came up with the correct answer to 
four decimal places. 

One year the standard lunch on Mondays was a 
huge pile of mashed potatoes, garnished with small 
pork sausages and brown gravy. ““G.M.” detested po- 
tatoes in any form, especially the mashed variety. For 
several Mondays we at his table paid little attention 
to his muttering, “Hebrews 13:8, Hebrews 13:8.” Fi- 
nally, however, I asked him one Monday what he meant. 
“Look it up in the Good Book,” he replied with a grin. 
Next day I told him I had consulted the Bible but still 
failed to understand. “What does the Bible say, 
Anable?” he asked. I replied ‘‘Jesus Christ, yesterday, 
today and for ever more.” ‘“‘That’s right,” he said, “but 
you’ve got the accent all wrong; it’s on the first two 
words.” 

“G. M.” also had a famous stunt when a boy stut- 
tered or wavered in his recitation. He would look the 
boy sternly in the eye; then, with the tip of his tongue, 
force two false teeth out between his lips. Then, open- 
ing his lips, the teeth would pop back into place with 
a resounding snap that would scare any further recita- 
tion out of the boy. Great guy, “G. M.”! Pretty raw 
and uncouth in dress and speech, but a first class math 
teacher. I’ll never forget him, or his dog-‘“‘Mutt,” who 
he repeatedly said was smarter than any boy at Taft. 

Vill 

C. H. (“Pimp”) Ward [English], so nicknamed 
because of his diminutive stature, five feet plus a couple 
of inches, was the greatest perfectionist of them all 
and a staunch advocate of pure English and correct 
spelling. At the first session of each new class he 
outlined forcefully with visual aids his pet dislikes 
and the penalties that would come to all who failed to 
avoid them. 

The word “story” was one of them. “There is no 
such thing,” he stated. We would be concerned in this 
class, he added, only with novels, plays, poems, biogra- 
phies, etc. — mever with stories. Penalty for using 


this hated word: 25 percentage points on a 100 percent 
scoring base. Then on the blackboard he would write 
the “ei,” “ie,” words: “weird,” “either,” “neither,” 
“receive,” “deceive,” etc. Penalty for misspelling one: 
20 percentage points. Finally, using a step ladder, he 
filled the blackboard from top to bottom with a gigan- 
tic “A.” Then, in very small letters, he preceded the 
letter “A” with “sep” and followed it with “rate.” 
“The word is sep-A-rate, ot sep-E-rate,” he would 
shout. Penalty: 100 points or zero on any written ma- 
terial, however good otherwise, which bore this misspel- 
ling. One day Mr. Ward said, in effect, to our class, 
“Boys, a most wonderful thing has happened. One of 
your classmates has achieved the all-time low score in 
a Taft theme: 80 below zero. Young master Anthony 
Anable has somehow contrived, in an otherwise excellent 
theme, to misspell ‘separate’ once, ‘weird’ twice, and 
‘neither’ and ‘receive’ once each for a total penalty of 
180 points. It is simply incredible, I can’t conceive of 
how he could have done it.” 
IX 

Turning now to the back row, the first master on 

the left is Mr. Andrew Duncan (“The Mac”) MclIn- 


_tosh whose forte was History. No chance to get by 


unprepared in his five-boy, hour-long class in English 
History. It was a marvelous experience, although it was 
one of the hardest courses for me. Our Anglo-Saxon 
heritage came to life under a gifted scholar who com- 
bined rare teaching ability with strict discipline, an 
orderly mind and a great sense of fairness. I was not 
surprised when, many years later, he became Dean of 
the School. 
X 
Mr. Hobart, ‘“‘Snecky” as he was known among us 
boys, taught German, and lived with his wife in a small 
cottage off campus. I knew him hardly at all, having 
no courses with him, but those who did admired him 
greatly. We dedicated our 1916 Taft Annual to Mrs. 
Hobart to his great delight. Mr. Wilson, alias ‘The 
Bull Moose,” taught Math and Physics and was another 
master I knew only slightly, as was also the case with 
Mr. Bacon [Latin], and Mr. Joline [Greek]. How Mr. 
Wilson got the nickname, “Bullmoose,” I am not cer- 
tain. However, he does somehow resemble one in the 
1913 picture, and. he had the habit of trumpeting like 
one when enraged by a stupid answer to a question. 
The fact probably was that in the midst of staunch 
Republican supporters of William Howard Taft to suc- 
ceed himself for a second term as President, Wilson 
alone was a Teddy Roosevelt man and an active mem- 
ber of the short lived Bullmoose party of 1912. 
XI 
Sidney (“Sid”) Morton [Latin] was one of the most 
popular masters in those days. He had won-his “Y” in 
football at Yale and knew a lot about baseball, basket- 
ball, and track, in all four of which sports he was a 
fine coach and assistant to Mr. Welton. He liked boys 
and spent a lot of his free time with them. He was a 
true leader and one of the strong men around Mr. Taft. 
XII 
John (‘The Dalleye”) Dallas [Religion] was then, 
or shortly thereafter became, assistant headmaster. 


Eventually he left Taft, resumed his pastoral duties, 
and finally became Bishop of New Hampshire. He was 
a tremendous man in the pulpit. His sermons were mag- 
nificent and ideally adapted to a congregation of ’teen- 
aged boys. Under his tutelage, the religious life at 
Taft thrived, and the T.S.C.S. (Taft School Christian 
Society) became a real force for good under the presi- 
dencies of such outstanding boys as Elmore McKee and 
Charles P. Taft II, Mr. Taft’s nephew. 


XII 


On Mr. Dallas’s left is Mr. Bacon [Latin] whom I 
knew only slightly and who left Taft the following 
year. Last is Olin Coit (‘““The Greek”) Joline [Greek] 
under whom we science majors had no courses. He was 
a quiet, rather taciturn, severely dressed, gentleman of 
the “old school” and was held in the warmest, personal 
esteem by the few classical majors who studied Greek 
under him. My chief recollection of him was when, in 
the absence of the headmaster and other masters senior 
to him, Mr. Joline was called upon to say Grace before 
a meal. Even after four years, I was unable to decipher 
what he said, except for the final ‘““Amen.” The words 
came tumbling out of his mouth in high staccato notes 
. Close after one another like a burst from a machine gun. 
It wasn’t Greek, but it sounded like Greek to me and 
my contemporaries. 


XIV 


I have purposely saved our beloved headmaster, Mr. 
Taft, until the end. We, among ourselves, called him 
“The King” and that he most certainly was in every 
good meaning of the word. Physically (6 ft. 4 in.) and 
intellectually he towered head and shoulders above the 
members of his faculty. A shy, humble, and modest 
man, still mourning the loss of a devoted wife, he was 
a bit apart, as he should be, from the noisy, rampant 
school life about him. We boys were somewhat awed 
by him, and held him on a high pinnacle of honor, 
character, wisdom, and complete fairness — all the 
attributes that made up the man each of us hoped some- 
day to be. He quietly exerted a tremendous influence 
on all of “his boys” — also on their mothers whom he 
captivated. As the senior preparatory school headmaster 
of the country, he also exerted a tremendous influence 
on the whole course of secondary school education in 
the United States. 


My most vivid recollections of him are some of the 
impromptu talks he delivered at Sunday evening vesper 
services, if there were not to be an outside speaker. 
Standing erect in his habitual dark grey or blue suit, 
low stiff collar, bright red neck tie, huge gold watch 
chain, and high black boots, he would address us ear- 
nestly on such basic virtues of manhood as “Gumption,” 
“Stick-to-it-iveness,” ‘Being as good as one’s word,” 
“Standing up for the right,” “Responsibilities of the 
Privileged Class,” etc. And those messages struck home. 
I, for one, will never forget some of them or his dra- 
matic references to the poem ‘Horatio at the Bridge,” 
the man who stood up for what he believed was right, 
or the essay, “Carrying the Message to Garcia,” the 


young officer who carried out his orders without ques- 
tion and was as good as his word and a paragon of 
stick-to-it-iveness. His favorite hymn was ‘Now the 
Day is Over.” We sang it every Sunday evening for 
my four years at Taft. ; 


He was a staunch believer in a man’s right to his 
personal property. An incident in the fall of 1915 
comes to mind, At a Sunday evening assembly, Mr. 
Taft announced that he had received a phone call from 
a farmer on the Middlebury Road that his apple orchard 
had been raided that afternoon by four boys wearing 
red and blue sweaters. He then added that he was going 
to his study and would the four boys who were respon- 
sible report to him there at once. 


Four boys, myself included, followed in his footsteps, 
feeling secure in the belief that since we were about 
to fess up to it honestly, we would get off with nothing 
more than a mild reprimand. Nothing of the kind. We 
were given such a lecture as we had never heard before 
until we felt as though we had let down the “King,” 
the School, and our fellow students by an almost crimi- 
nal offense. Then for good measure, he gave us each 
15 demerits, which put us on bounds and in the hard- 


seated study hal) for weeks. 


The point I wish to make is this. Mr. Taft lived up 
to his beliefs, was as good as his word and courageously 
meted out the punishment that he believed was our 
due. The fact that we had admitted our guilt was be- 
side the point; he expected nothing less from a Taft 
boy. A lesser man would have done less, but not the 
“King.” We respected him for it. I don’t recall a 
single word of complaint or criticism from any of us. 


XV 


Such were the days, as I remember them, in the an- 
cient Warren House with its hard-benched study hall 
and dining room on the first floor and an old bowling 
alley leading to a duplex frame building with several 
small class rooms. The. masters and their families lived 
on the second floor surrounded by an ornate second 
floor porch of mid-Victorian vintage. We boys, except 
the youngest who were quartered in the Annex across 
the road, were scattered through the old hotel rooms 
on the third and fourth floors. Showers, washrooms, 
and fire escapes were unknown. Spartan simplicity was 
fostered by china wash bowls and china water pitchers 
which often froze solid in winter. Physical fitness and 
agility of a high order were required to master a con- 
trivance of ropes, pulleys, straps, and fittings provided 
by the school so that in case of fire one might lower 
oneself to doubtful safety below. 


The breaking of ground in 1913 for what was to 
be the ‘new building” (now the old building) sounded 
the death knell of life as we lived it in the old Warren 
House. Nostalgic recollections of the simple -life there 
still remain. And the fact that all of my nostalgic 
recollections of that era are good and have stood the 
test of time is due in no small part to that hetero- 
geneous group of fourteen unforgettable characters who 
comprised the Taft School Faculty in 1912-13. 
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1911—The Taft Dramatic Association present “Dandy Dick” 
Wing Pinero. 


Att 
EZ 


—a comedy in three acts by Sir Arthur 


unscored on! 


1917 FOOTBALL 


undefeated 


1914 BASKETBALL 
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MR. TAFT WITH HARLEY ROBERTS. Mr. Roberts was a part owner of 
the school in the early days and joined with Mr. Taft in making a 
“clean gift” of the school to the alumni in 1927. 


MR. TAFT 


Lic: ALL great headmasters Horace Taft 
remained always at heart a boy. And because 
that heart was great and overflowing with 
understanding and sympathy it responded 
swiftly to the needs, whether great or small, of 
the boys of his school. He understood their 
frailties; but he understood as well the poten- 
tial good; and confident that this good would 
eventually prevail he set himself to the task of 
hastening that happy day, and remained to the 
end of his life an optimist. For myself, and for 
many of my colleagues in the Headmasters 
Association it was Horace Taft who, more 
than anyone else, gave color and warmth to 
the group. Among ourselves we dubbed him 
Prince of the Headmasters. He will always be 
just that to me. 


—Alfred E. Stearns, 
Headmaster Emeritus of Andover 
(Alumni Bulletin April 1943) 
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“THE KING” and his boys. 


THE HEADMASTER 
meets with the Monitors 
after dinner. 


A MUSICAL EVENING with Mr. Roberts. 


LEISURE MOMENTS in 1925. 


DEAN “MAC” 77 action. 


THE LOWRIE SISTERS 
established a firm claim 
on the affections of 
several generations of 
Taft students. 
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ABOUT 1910 


Lit ME tell you about a winter sport that is no longer indulged in here at Taft. As the 
roads then were not cleared of snow, and not smeared with salt and sand, coasting was 
a favorite pastime when the snow was packed down and the roads became hard and 
slippery. People enjoyed this sport then, as in this age they relax in front of television 
or at a movie. I have seen Mr. Taft, who was no youngster at that time, with members of 
the faculty and their wives, and Taft boys get on a double-runner sled, seating some 
eight to ten persons, and slide down past the Post 
Office, Drug and across the Main Street where the 
trafic lights are now, down Cutler Street and up 
Nova Scotia Hill. Of course there were no cars in 
those days, only horse-drawn vehicles, which went 
slowly, and the drivers kept their eyes open and their 
minds alert. Several years later it became a pastime to 
count on a fair day the number of automobiles pass- 
ing through town. I can remember a lady living in 
the house where Mr. Esty lives now telling me she 
had counted 35 cars passing her house the day before. 


FROM A RECENT CONVERSATION 
with Charles B. Weld, 

instructor in English and 
Chairman of the Department 

from 1911 to 1950. 
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A MUCH-USED AREA LOCATED UNDER THE “OLD” DINING ROOM. In the early days—as shown 
above—it was the school auditorium and stage. Later it was a Biology Laboratory and is now used as 
a Maintenance Shop and storage area. 


THE STUDY HALL—except for modern fluorescent lighting, not much changed today. 
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THE GROVE”’—Most of these lovely elms are now gone. 


te 


AN INTERESTING PANORAMIC VIEW OF 


VACATION TIME? 


THE REAR OF THE SCHOOL —TAKEN ABOUT 1921 


a 


. AANSaS 


AT EASE on the Senior House Roof. 


FACULTY “CANDIDS” in the twenties. 


Newton Hobart Sherman Cawley Rollo DeWilton 


ie 


24 Jack Reardon 


1924 GLEE CLUB. Assured a place in school history for being responsible for the first surprise 
holiday! Shown above with the cup they won in the twelve-school Interscholastic Glee Club com- 
petition in New York City, the club was rewarded by Mr. Taft's announcement that their victory 
warranted a holiday for the entire school—the first “‘real’’ holiday with the exception of the one 


given when William Howard Taft was elected President of the U.S. 


1925 UNDEFEATED FOOTBALL. 
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THE WARREN HOUSE COMES DOWN—1927. 


PROBABLY THE FIRST AERIAL VIEW OF THE SCHOOL—+aken about 1925. 


te 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEY, INC.N.Y.C. 


IN 1930, THE CHARLES PHELPS TAFT HALL was built on the site of the Warren House. BINGHAM 
AUDITORIUM (shown with Messrs. McIntosh and Thomas presiding at Vespers) and WOOLWORTH 
LIBRARY are two of the fine facilities that were included in the new building. 
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THE MARTIN INFIRMARY (1927) named in honor of Dr. James B. Martin, school physician for 40 years, but more 
familiarly known in later years as “Grant's Tomb’ in honor of Catherine Grant, R.N., shown at right in the photo. 


A ern a fairly careful review of the whole record, 
I feel confident that the 30's stand out rather striking- 
ly for many sports in the School’s athletic history. 
There have been other decades when Taft rose to 
greatness for prolonged periods in certain sports or 
when individual teams wound up with a season’s 
record the peer of any for all time. Back as far as 
the 1890's, Taft teams in ice polo (the forerunner of 
hockey that took over in 1901) had phenomenal suc- 
cess against redoubtable opponents. I am told that 
Taft even met the Yale varsity on an even basis in 
ice polo, a sport now obsolete but which was in its 
time best characterized as a sport of modified may- 


es — 


THE UNDEFEATED 1931 


BASEBALL TEAM—+he fi 


TAFT ATHLETICS 
IN 
THE THIRTIES 


by 
Charles H. Shons 


KNOWN FAMILIARLY As “Major” (or 
“Colonel” after WW II), Charlie Shons 
served the school from 1922 to 1955, 
first as an instructor in French and then 
as Director of Athletics. 


hem.* Then, too, some of the basketball teams of the 
early ‘teens, 1913 especially, made outstanding records. 
Similarly the football, basketball, and golf teams of 
1923, the football team of 1925, and the undefeated 
wrestling team of 1928 are very memorable. No 
period in basketball has equalled, however, that of 


* This change from ice polo to hockey in 1901 was marked 
by an unusual and interesting episode. Shortly before his 
death some eight years ago, the chief actor in it told me 
about it: Charles (“Hump”) Sherwood ’02, ice polo captain- 
elect for 1901-'02, turned over his captaincy to a newcomer, 
Roger Alling ’03. Alling knew and played ice hockey and 
could therefore coach and lead Taft’s first team in the new 
sport! 


rst in the school’s history. 
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the mid-forties, nor has Taft ever had a succession of 
hockey victories to equal those of the 1950's, the 
decade which saw Mays Rink built and the assurance 
of playable ice all. winter long. The 1950 League 
Championship Baseball team and two soccer elevens 
(one early in the 50's, one late) made remarkable 
records. The late 1950’s soccer eleven took the League 
Championship and won over Yale Freshmen for the 
first time in Taft soccer history. But the steady, su- 
perlative performance in four sports in the 1930's put 
a stamp of athletic greatness on that decade. In my 
Opinion it has not been equalled in any comparable 
time in Taft’s annals. 


II 


The period of which I write was sent into high 
orbit actually in 1931. The football team (of the fall 
of 1930) was the first in that sport in Taft history to 
play through its schedule undefeated and untied; 
soccer lost but one out of six games, hockey only one 
out of five. Wrestling won all but one of its meets in 
a schedule that included Springfield, Harvard Fresh- 
men, and Andover. (Choate was to be the wrestlers’ 
jinx all through the decade!) Finally, baseball came 
through its ten games undefeated, a great rarity never 
achieved before or since in that delicately balanced 
game. It was a most sensational year for the School in 
many other respects—the Charles Phelps Taft Build- 
ing was commissioned for full use, Fathers’ Day and 


the club system were inaugurated. Best of all, there 
was a fine undergraduate spirit throughout, sparked 
by a topflight Senior Class. 

Football was undoubtedly the stellar performer in 
the thirties. It went from the 1931 season to be unde- 
feated and untied in three successive years, with a 
whopping 47-0 victory over Hotchkiss in the fall of 
1934. In the fall of 1935 the team had the remarkable 
record of being undefeated and wnscored on— though 
the Loomis game was a 0-0 tie. The next year saw 
still another undefeated season, with one tie game. In 
the fall of 1937, football closed its “place in the sun” 
(i.e., for the decade) with a one-defeat record. 

Perhaps the most outstanding success against potent 
opponents in the 1930’s was achieved in wrestling. 
After the 1931 season previously mentioned, the 
grapplers lost only to Harvard Freshmen in 1932, 
downing Springfield and M.LT. Freshmen and An- 
dover. In 1934 they lost only to Choate in five meets. 
The next year, however, come the climax: undefeated 
and untied in a 7-meet schedule that included Wes- 
jeyan, Williams, Yale, and Springfield Freshmen and 
Andover. Choate, that year, probably missed defeat 
by having an epidemic of contagious disease! Again 
in 1937 the wrestlers went undefeated, and in 1939 
closed the ten-year record of greatness by winning 
seven out of eight meets, including Yale, Williams, 
and Wesleyan Freshmen and Hotchkiss. 

The third consistent victor in the 1930’s was the 
new sport of soccer. It had become a “letter sport” 


THE 1930 FOOTBALL TEAM—+the first in Taft’s history to be undefeated and untied. 


1933 FOOTBALL—andefeated and untied. 


after the undefeated season of 1928-'29 and by 1931 
(already noted) was playing a schedule comparable 
in size and difficulty with those of the teams senior 
to it. In the falls of 1933 and 1934 came two more 
one-defeat seasons, with the latter ending in successive 
victories over Loomis, Choate, and Hotchkiss. In 
1936-37 there was a strange outcome—one defeat 
and three ties, one of them with Yale Freshmen. The 
1938-39 team won seven out of nine games. Soccer's 
record for the decade ended brilliantly in the fall of 
1939 with a clean sweep of all its opponents (including 
Wesleyan’s J.V.) save one. It met its only defeat at 


1932 GOLF TEAM—zndefeated. 


the hands of Yale Freshmen in a_heart-breaking 
overtime 2-1 contest. 

Although not quite so frequently ultra-successful as 
other teams, track established a record in the mid- 
thirties that has never been equalled in Taft track 
history. In 1934 the trackmen lost but one out of five 
meets; in 1935 only one out of four. In 1936 it “rang 
the bell” for the first undefeated season in track in 
the decades I write of, ‘though there seems to have 
been one such back around 1910. This remarkable 
result was followed by two years with only one defeat 
apiece to complete a five-year high water mark for 
track. 
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1935 FOOTBALL—wzndefeated. 


THE UNDEFEATED 1936 TRACK TEAM. 


COACHES BOB ADAMS 
and ED DOUGLAS 
in the middle thirties. 


A LAYMAN’S VIEW OF THE LOW HURDLES—drawing by 
Steve Sherer ’57. 
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THE FACULTY OF 1935-36—Mr. Taft’s last year. 
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“JOCKO” REARDON as many boys remember him—in action in History class. 


“JOURNEY’S END”’—Masque & Dagger production—1933. 


i DRAMA has had its high (above) and its low (below) points. Charlie Shons has recounted some of 
the brighter spots of the latter in a lively Bulletin article (March 1960) entitled: “The Heyday of Home- 
made Entertainment at Taft”. His comments on the faculty participation are pertinent: 


“Encouraged by the success of the students’ efforts, certain of us on the faculty, imbued with the fear- 
lessness cf youth, decided to try our hands at a similar program and so proceeded to do in the spring of 
1930. We followed up this successful venture with others like it for several years and had, and gave, I 
think, lots of fun. 


“The second half of the program, the “Nonsense” part, brought out the zany in us, but as time went on, 
these offerings became more and more pretentious till we found ourselves giving comedies and farces 
running from a high with “The Importance of Being Ernest” to a low with “What Happened to Jones”. 
The best of them was probably “Gold in the Hills”, a gaslight melodrama in which Mr. Logan as “Pete the 
Rat” early achieved fame by his breathless entrance with the line, “I been runnin’!” Finally there came a 
skit to end all skits and the era closed, just in time, perhaps.” 
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CAST OF FACULTY PLAY, What Happened to Jones?—L. to r., Mr. Tyler, Mr. Bartter, Mrs. Fusonie, 
Mr. Shons, Mrs. Olmstead, Mr. Adams, Mr. Sullivan, Mrs. Adams, Mr. Fusonie, Mrs. Shons, and 
Mr. Sexton. 
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MR. TAFT RETIRES 
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EDUCATION | 


Taftless Taft 

“My victuals still taste good.” Horace 
Dutton Taft jovially assured 300 of his 
“old boys’ at the New York Yale Club 
last week. Despite that sign of health 
the brother of the late William How- 
ard Taft was announcing his retirement 
within the year as headmaster of Taft 
School. 

In a profession studded with Grand 
Old Men, Headmaster Taft at 73 shares 
with Groton’s Endicott Peabody (Time, 
Oct. 28) the distinction of being the grand- 
est of them all. A distinguished, kindly 
man, “Brother Horace” has the Taft good 
humor, the Taft chuckle, the flowing Taft 


“tity 


International 
“BROTHER HorAce” TAFT 
His victuals still taste good. 


mustache. But because he is six feet six 
and spare, he looks less like his rotund 
brother than like that other late great 
jurist, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Seven years out of Yale, Horace Taft 
founded Taft School in 1890, soon housed 
it in an old hotel at Watertown. Conn. 
Nourished by the eminence of the Taft 
name, it grew until by 1914 it was deliver- 
ing up some 25 boys a year to Yale. plus 
a few to Harvard and Princeton. Head- 
master Taft became the idol of his stu- 
dents and got on famously with parents, 
most of whom smiled at his long devotion 
to the cause of Prohibition. By 1927 the 
school ranked among the best in the coun- 
try and Mr. Taft turned it over to a board 
of trustees, who shortly raised $2,000,000 
for handsome new buildings. 


PAUL AND EDITH CRUIKSHANK—1937. 


A teacher of the old school, Mr. Taft 
has always believed in making his boys 
work hard, giving them heavy doses of 
Latin and mathematics. Once some pro- 
gressive educators were urging him to 
teach the boys to use their hands. spe- 
cifically to put in a course in milking. 
“Why,” demanded Mr. Taft, “should we 
teach them to do something which any 
calf can do better?” Last week he had a 
fling at the College Entrance Examination 
Board, currently tinkering feverishly with 


its tests in an effort to please progressive 
teachers. ‘You would think,” observed 
the old headmaster, “that it had St. Vitus’s 
dance.” 


Reprinted with 
permission from 
Time, Dec. 16, 1935. 
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THE FIELD HOUSE—gjven by the Parents Association—1938. 


Faculty Candids From The Thirties 


Harry Wells 


Duane Robinson 
Al Fusonie 


Bill 
Sullivan 


Rollie Tyler 
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World War I 


During the second World War, Taft lost 59 of its old 
boys, whose service has been beautifully remembered in 
the handsome war memorial shown at right. 


Another memorial of the war is che Wade House, a 
senior house given to the school by Mrs. John H. Wade 
in memory of her son Howard ’38, who lost his life in the 
sinking of the destroyer Reuben James 
in October 1941. 


Howard Wade ’38 


See 


Center and at right: Lieut. Len Sargent and Lieut. 
(7.g.) Jim Logan with Lieut. Commander Anthony 
Anable ’16, when all three were officers on the 
U.S.S. Prairie State. 


FACULTY IN 
UNIFORM 


Lt. Colonel Shons 


Lt. Bob Adams 


Pvt. Joseph 
Inskeep Cunningham, 
M.A. 
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1944's Three Head Monitors 


Donald Spurr Delano Ladd Henry Day Brigham 
Entered Army, October Graduated February Graduated June 


43 AND ’44 WERE EVENTFUL YEARS 
ON THE HOME FRONT TOO! 


44 had three Headmonitors (at top of page) 
and a fine football team (at bottom of page) 
which lost only one game. ’43 contributed a 
memorable performance (and picture) of 
“Arsenic and Old Lace” with Horace Taft 
43 (now a dignified Professor of Phsyics at 
Yale) as Teddy Roosevelt. He is shown at 
right with his somewhat startled and re- 
served father, Senator Robert A. Taft 06. 
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THE JOB PROGRAM 


ONE OF THE MOST GRUELING JOBS in the system—waiting on table. Mr. Fenton and Farwell serve. 


“AT THE TENT’ —a typical Alumni Day gathering. 


THE MCINTOSHES retire 
after 44 years at school— 


June 1947. 


MEMBERS OF CUM LAUDE—1943 
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For Ten Years, a series of 
delighted and slightly in- 
credulous Taft boys lis- 
tened with astonishment 
and envy to the letters of 
Barney Conrad as read by 
Mr. Cruikshank in Vespers. 
Here is a “typical” report 
from Taft's diplomat, bull- 
fighter, novelist, restaura- 
teur, and member extra- 
ordinaire of the class of 
1940. 


A LETTER FROM BARNEY CONRAD 


Malaga, Spain 
March 27, 1945 
Dear Mr. Cruikshank: 

My house is slowly being converted into a zoo, At 
this writing 1 have: one goat, named Zobeida, two 
dogs named Cagancho and Manolete, one kitten 
name Cantinflas, two love birds, named Pelleas and’ 
Mellisande, one turkey named Condennado, four 
pigeons, all named Moriarty, one parrot, named Cele- 
donia, 17 goldfish, named Goldfish, and one monkey 
named Sinforosa! The last named I got in Africa and 
cost considerably more than the handful of glass beads 
that I was always led to believe that the natives traded 
monkies for! 

I forgot the most important: Saharugiiy. He is 
a jackal from the Sahara desert that a friend from 
Madrid brought to me. I had never thought much 
about jackals somehow, and when I did it was to 
confuse them with the Dingo Dog and the Hyena. 
Imagine my delight to find my Saharagiiy a charming 
and sanitary companion, with not the slightest leaning 
towards carrion when a good sirloin is available; and 
the fresher it is the better he likes it. He took a hunk 
out of my thumb yesterday which shows you just how 
fresh he likes his meat. I must admit, though, that he 
lacks the imagination and personality of a good dog, 
and I keep him only because he is an oddity and an 
addition to my zoo. 

The monkey, on the other hand, is at once a 
card and character, but like your dog, he is strong on 
personality and short on backbone. He loves me 
dearly, but would leave me for the first person that 
offered him a peanut. I should say the first person 
who offered him a drink, for the shocking truth is 
that he has an insatiable craving for intoxicating 
liquors; whenever I make the mistake of leaving 
anything around of over 3% alcohol I come home to 
find him plastered. A sober monkey is a handful, but 
a drunk monk is catyclismic! 

I had a fine Arab mare offered to me and I went 
out last week to this ranch to ‘get her. However, upon 
arrival I was informed that she had had an affair and 
was in a lying-in condition, so that taking her home 
for a riding horse was out of the question. 


Her name was Shirley Temple (pronounced 
Sheerlay Taymplay!) which the Arabs probably 
thought extremely chic (almost said sheik), but which 
I intended to change with all dispatch! 

I think I'd better send you a photograph of the 
jackal. I'll also enclose a photograph of a life-size oil 
painting that I did of a gypsy woman in Sevilla. She 
is not as old as she looks, despite the wrinkles and 
old hands, but rather gave an impression of premature 
age, which was the effect I tried to get in the painting. 
Her “man” was in the jug for a slight case of knife 
murder, and she used to come to sit for me straight 
from visiting him in jail every day. 

I’ve been doing a lot of drawing here. For the last 
two months I’ve been spending all my weekends 
painting murals in a large resort hotel near Malaga, 
quite the most ambitious thing I’ve attempted. It’s an 
undersea motif with sharks, octopi, fish, mermen, 
mermaids, mer-kids (shooting dice—one of them 
colored) buried treasure and Davy Jones Locker! 

I even put the owner of the hotel’in the picture 
‘with a fish’s tail instead of legs! 

Two more weekends should finish it. 

The opera season is in full swing here now. It is 
grisly. Tomorrow Butterfly, and tonight Aida. Last 
night Boheme, with a six foot Mimi and a four foot 
bed for her to die on. As soon as the curtain goes up, 
you can hear great stealthy rustlings as people sneak 
out under a cover of darkness. I generally lead the 
pack. 

As I write this letter, the monkey is perched on - 
my shoulder busily going through my hair for fleas! 
It will be most disconcerting if he finds one. 

His job is made very easy these days, as the 
hairs of my head are really numbered—numbers one 
through ten! My big problem every morning is 
whether to comb five on one side and five on the 
other, or just to let myself go and slap them all over 
on the same side! ) 

I have sent off a story to the New Yorker, and also 
a childrens book called “The Moose is the Most Fun”, 
about a moose who plays baseball. It is done in the 
manner of the one I sent you before, but better. I also 
have a novel half done. I manage to write about half 
an hour a day, but it goes slowly. As someone said 
about novels: they're like babies,—easy to conceive, 
but hard to deliver. (Or did he say that about 
speeches? ) 

You ask why I don’t keep a diary. The only defense 
I offer besides congenital laziness, is Reyan, who said: 
“The man who has time enough to keep a diary has 
never understood the immensity of the universe.” 

And having no loftier thought with which to 
leave you, I sign off, wishing a fine year for Taft and 
everyone there. 

Most sincerely, 
Barney Conrad 

P.S. Today I am 23 years old. I’m getting to be a 
big boy. 


GEORGE MORGAN and the Oriocos of 1950. 


VARIETIES OF MUSIC 


THE ANNUAL CHRISTMAS SERVICE 
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Watertown tradit 
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THE DANCE BAND—1951 


1946 BASKETBALL—xndefeated. 


CAPTAIN BOB POOLE ’50 scores against Kent. 
The ’49 eleven had a fine record, losing only one - 


COS 


game and averaging 22 points a game. 


A SIGNIFICANT and very useful addition to the ls ae 
Woolworth Library—1953. Boys help carry books | 2) 
up to the new balcony under the watchful eye of =. | 

Librarian Jeanne Shons. 


& 
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THE 1949 FACULTY. 


DANCE WEEKEND 


PRETTY GIRLS... 
and brunch at the Wade House. 


REMEMBER the “Bunny Hop”? 


is 
: 
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FATHERS’ DAY 


By THIS TIME (the early 50’s) the School was old enough to see the arrival of the “third genera- 
tion”. Pictured below are just two of the many sets of alumni who qualify for this proud distinction. 


ALUMNI DAY 1959: 3 generations of Platts—S. THE GILLETTS—Ken III ’56, Ken Sr., ’04, Ken Jr., ’30. 
Phelps Jr. ’36, S. Phelps ’08, and S. Phelps III ’60. 
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a 
GEORGE AND NORA MORGAN 7 a familiar pose. CHARLIE AND JEANNE SHONS with Alumni 


Association President Seymour Dribben ’27 
Alumni Day 1955. 


EMERITI 


A S OF ‘May 1965, the School has eleven living emeriti. We should have pictures of them all 
—but limitations of space and availability of pictures dictated the choice of those on this page. 
The School is always mindful of the great debt it owes to these men and their wives who have 
given so much for so long to The Taft School. 


JACK AND LU REARDON, HOWARD AND LYDIA FARWELL, HARLIN AND ORA SEXTON—Alumni 
Day 1954.. 


| 
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HOCKEY AT TAFT 


Aawars a popular sport at the School, 
hockey received a tremendous boost in 1950 


i 


Se 


with the building of the Mays Rink, named 
in honor of Eddie Mays ’27. The first artifi- 
cial ice hockey rink in prep school circles, 
the rink was largely a “do-it-yourself” proj- 
ect, with boys and faculty contributing more 
than 3,000 hours of labor. In 1957 the addi- 
tion of the roof made the skating surface 
truly usable from mid October until mid 
March. 


THE Mays RINK. 


IN THE LAST TWELVE YEARS Taft has won the Housatonic Valley*League championship 6 times 
and been undefeated 5 times. During this same period nine boys went on to captain their college 
team. One—Rusty Ingersoll ’56—was captain of Dartmouth and Taft’s first All-American. The 1955 
team pictured below won the Housatonic Valley League Championship and the Lawrenceville Invi- 


tation Tournament in the course of its undefeated season. 


vAFT (‘AFT AFT Pgh ae. 
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1955 HOCKEY. 


Captains (Dunham ’60 and Hubbard ’59) of college varsities. 


Len Sargent 
Hockrty AT TAFT Is... 


FATHERS AND SONS playing together in the annual Alumni 
Hockey game. 


‘JUST PLAIN FUN! 


Photo by Marvin Koner, courtesy of Fortune magazine. 


TAFT ALUMNI CITATION OF MERIT 


ROBERT ALPHONSO TAFT ’06 


Scholar, member of the Bar, leader of men, outstanding member of a family renowned throughout the 
nation in all generations for its public service, state representative, Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of Ohio, United States Senator from Ohio from 1939 until his death, creator of responsible, constructive 
political leadership, whose memorials are not only of stone and sounding bells but in a standard of public 
conduct and integrity unmatched in our nation’s history coupled with a practical knowledge which has made 
real his vision. He was the rare statesman who could command. by sheer respect rather than retribution and 
who possessed not only the judgment but the courage to confess error and doubt. His personality and the 


compelling force of his concepts are some of the landmarks of our free society now and for all time. 
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500 Years 
of 


Service 


THE TWO HANNINGS. Mr. Hanning Sr. came 
to Taft in 1898 and retired in 1949. Jim Jr. 
carries on the family tradition as Supervisor of 
Buildings. 


lL, THE March 1955 Alumni Bylletin, in an article entitled “500 Years of Service”, 
Ed Douglas paid tribute to the many members of the service staff who have worked so 
tirelessly behind the scenes throughout the years’to see that the school runs as smoothly 
outside the classroom as within it. Now, ten years later, nearly all of the people pictured 
on these pages have retired, and several have died. It seems fitting, however, to honor 
them and their successors, the more than 80 people working in the kitchen, the ground 
crew, and all over the school who have given so much to the School. 


ate Mince, Abbie Crofut, Julia Grant, Josephine Heffernan, Katie Tom O'Connor and Frank Neverdaushi. 
Gallagher. 
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IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE: Miss Welton and Miss 
Quick. Top right: John Troshum, still on duty in the 
Boiler Room. 


Art Hoyt, Bill Bogle, Glynn Bryan. 


Pete Ambrozaitis, John Maczuilis. 
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A. Communication— 


to the Alumni: 


A few days ago there came to my 


office with his parents an attractive, cheerful, 
well-poised eighteen year old boy seeking 
admission to Taft. He was a splendid phys- 
ical specimen, too, six foot three, weighing 
190 | sabe well-built, and obviously well- 
coordinated. Some friend of his, in his 
town in the Midwest, returning home from 
college at Christmas vacation, had persuaded 
this youngster that, if he wanted to qualify 
for a good college, he had better ‘do some- 
thing” quickly about his scholastic record. 
As a result of this advice, this fine boy and 
his family were hoping to solve his problem 
by enrollment in a boarding school. 

In his four years in high school his 
record was largely C’s and D’s — with a 
few failures. He had dropped Latin, his 
only foreign language, after one year. He 
had completed one year of Algebra, and 
on his second try he had managed to secure 
a passing grade in Geometry. His program 
in this, his Senior year, consists of Business 
Mathematics, Typing, Mechanical Drawing, 
Zoology, Health, and Public Speaking. It 
contains no English, History, Foreign Lan- 
guage, nor Mathematics of a college pre- 
paratory type. Altogether, in his four years 
he will have completed by next June six 
or seven courses which, with respectable 
grades, could be regarded as acceptable 
credits for college admission. A minimum 
of fifteen is required by most colleges. 

Unfortunately, we could not possibly con- 
sider this boy for Taft, even though his 
transcript indicated that his scholastic apti- 
tude was sufficiently strong to enable him 
to cope successfully with our program and 
to qualify for college admission. His aca- 
demic training and background are such 
that in the twelfth or even the eleventh 
gtade of a school of our type he would 
have an experience of failure and frustra- 


tion. To subject this good and apparently 


reasonably able boy’ to certain defeat and 
resulting humiliation would have been cruel 
and dishonest; indeed, it could well result 
in seriously injuring his personality and 
general development. 

We could only advise that he continue 
at high school with the hope that, equipped 
with a diploma, he might secure admission 
to some college somewhere or that he plan 
to spend two years at a tutoring school, of 
which there are still a few strong ones. The 
tragedy of this boy’s situation was further 
intensified by the fact that since he was 
a star on the football team he had been 
confidently harboring the illusion that he 
would secure a scholarship in, as well as 
admission to, college. Tactful and sympa- 
thetic as I tried to be in my intervicw with 
this boy and his family, I am sure that the 
visit to Taft was for all three of them a 
shattering experience. 


ve hy go to the trouble and ex- 


ense of printing and sending a report of 
this little incident to you alumni? I do so 
with a specific and, I sincerely believe, 
justifiable purpose. The regrettable situation 
in which this boy finds himself is far from 
being atypical. It is our conviction on the 
basis of our experience at Taft — granted 
that it is a limited one and that we may be 
guilty of dangerous generalization — that 
many thousands of the youth of our nation 
have had a similar experience and are in a 
like predicament. This waste of the abilities 
and brain power of our country’s youth is 
frightening to contemplate. 

The colleges of the country have generous 
scholarship programs. The National Merit 
Scholarship Program — financed by Foun- 
dations and Industry — the General Motors 
Scholarship Program, etc., are devoting mil- 
lions of dollars each year to the financing 
of higher education for the nation’s ablest 
youth. The Federal Government is planning 
to spend millions in an effort to search out 
and educate those who have superior ability 
in Mathematics and Science. These programs 
are worthy, admirable, and apparently im- 
perative in view of our nation’s needs. 
However, in the meanwhile, thousands of 
our youth possessing sufficient natural ability 
to benefit from a sound college experience 


are not going to be able to qualify for one. 
Tr could well be that in these thousands 
ihere are many who, with the proper train- 
ing and preparation, could have proved to 
be students of superior promise. 

Where does the blame for all this lie? 
It is easy to say that the secondary schools 
are at fault for the condition. Indeed, the 
schools cannot escape a considerable measure 
of responsibility for this most unfortunate 
situation. The educationists, with their ab- 
sorption in “life adjustment’ courses at 
the expense of courses requiring mental 
discipline and plain hard work, have con- 
tributed to producing a generation many 
of whose members are non-intellectual, re- 
garding education as an unfortunate ex- 
perience to be passed through as painlessly 
as possible. But we cannot exonerate the 
students themselves. It is they who elect 
Business Arithmetic rather than Algebra, 
How-to-do-it courses rather than Physics. 
It is they who select the program that will 
make the minimum demand and afford the 
maximum amount of free time. 


I fear that the world they live in urges 
such an approach on them. Directly and 
by implication they hear a great deal about 
the values of the “good” way of life — 
by which is meant the “easy” way. Through 
all sorts of media, they are told that the 
desirable thing is to live as well and effort- 
lessly as possible. But when we have ad- 
mitted that, we cannot escape the fact that 
a good part of their attitude is a reflection 
on the upbringing they have received from 
us parents. The truth is that throughout 
the nation we parents have been “‘soft’’ and 
indulgent with our children. In their up- 
bringing we have failed to inculcate in them 
industry, conscientiousness, perseverance, 
the will to discipline themselves. We have 
been too much concerned with their present 
happiness and not enough with their future 
happiness and effectiveness in life. 

Whatever the reason, the great propor- 
tion of our youth has not been disciplined 
to hard work, mental or physical, and has 
been content to follow the line of least 
resistance, lulled by the idea, apparently, 
that all educational opportunities will be 


theirs simply for the wishing, regardless 
of their alors and their past performance. 
The result is that now, when competition 
for higher education opportunities is vastly 
magnified as a by-product of our population 
growth, thousands of potentially able stu- 
dents cannot qualify. The wastage is inex- 
cusable. The loss to the nation is tragic. 


To heighten your awareness of a most 
serious situation is the real purpose of this 
communication. 


Put Couchabeaut 


The Taft School 
Watertown, Conn. 
February 1958 


N. B. In the latter part of the 1950’s, Mr. Cruikshank 
was persuaded to set down in more formal fashion 
some of his basic beliefs in the field of education— 
“schoolmastering”—as he called it. During this time 
he wrote six brief essays—called “Communications” 
—which were sent to all Taft alumni during the 
period February 1958 to January 1960. The series 
evoked a warm response, prompting editorials in 
several leading newspapers, and the February 1958 
number (reproduced here) was reprinted in the Con- 
gressional Record, the Atlantic Monthly, and the 
Ladies Home Journal. 
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THE MAIN POND is still used for hockey whenever possible. In the background, the former Service 
Building, completely renovated in 1962 and renamed Congdon House, now provides accommoda- 
tions for 50 boys and quarters for two married faculty and one bachelor. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING ERNEST—A memorable Masque and Dagger production—1952. 


MOTHER TAFT’S CHICKENS 
by 
GEOFFREY T. HELLMAN ’24 


Reprinted by permission; 
Copr. © 1940 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


Quite a few people have told me, and I have often 
seen it in print, that the main object of formal educa- 
tion is not so much to inculcate certain facts and dates 
as to teach you where to go to find out things you 
want to know. I can find out practically anything I 
want to know by calling up the Times, the Public 
Library's information desk, the British Library of 
Information, the French Information Center, or by 
asking my sister, and I have never precisely under- 
stood the connection between this easy ability of mine 
and the years I spent on algebra, geometry, geology, 
corrective posture, and Greek. Several months ago I 
asked the Public Library’s information people just 
what they supposed the connection was, and they said 
they had no idea offhand but would call me back. I 
haven't heard from them yet. 

My suspicion that the dissection of a frog teaches 
you, at best, how to dissect a frog, and not a thing 
more, received a regrettable boost the other day when 
I came across a printed list, headed “Lost Alumni,” 
sent out by the Taft School, of Watertown, Connecti- 
cut, to several hundred of its graduates and ex- 
students. Taft, as anyone up on educational affairs 
knows, is one of the best-regarded prep schools in the 
country, with a student body recruited largely from 
thoughtful, substantial families and with an admirably 
low college-entrance-examination mortality record. Its 
annual algebra contests with Hotchkiss, discontinued 
a few years ago because of the terrible feeling they 
engendered, were at one time a lively feature of the 
Eastern scholastic scene. The list of lost Taft alumni 
which I have been studying contains four hundred 
and eleven names, ranging from William Tatlock, 
class of 1891, to John Ordway, of the class of 1939, 
who seems to have dropped out of sight like a plum- 
met. The list is accompanied by a statement which 
reads in part, “You will help us by sending in 
addresses of any of those listed on the enclosure.” 

Well, I have every sympathy with Taft’s inability 
to put its fingers on Linson E. Tsao, 1914, and I don’t 
suppose that John L. Lewis, 1907, can be the man I 
keep reading about in the papers, but some of the 
other lost characters strike me as being surprisingly 
accessible. Lawrence H. Nott, 1923, for example, is 
living at 108 East Eighty-second Street, New York, 
New York; Frederick B. Gleason, Jr., 1927, is at 315 
East Sixty-eighth Street; and Alexis C. Coudert, 1931, 
is at 103 East Eighty-sixth Street. Horace H. Work, 
Jr., 1936, has an office at 535 Fifth Avenue, and I 
imagine that the whereabouts of Manfred W. Ehrich, 
Jr., one of the fifteen missing members of the class 


GEOFFREY HELLMAN ’24 
has long been associated 
with The New Yorker. 
Mother Taft’s Chickens has 
been widely praised and 
anthologized. 


of 1933, could be ascertained by sending a postcard 
to his father at 20 Exchange Place. I am in a position 
to give this information about Taft’s stormy petrels as 
a result of having spent a few minutes with the New 
York telephone book, without stirring from my desk. 

Comparatively few Taft men come from New 
York, and perhaps for this reason a number of alumni 
have managed to conceal themselves right on Park 
Avenue. Thus, William H. Symington, 1908, listed 
as lost, is at 1021 Park, while Stockton Green and 
William S. Begg, Taft 1925 and Yale 1929 both of 
them, are living with their families at 1122 and 1192 
Park, respectively. Leonard Cox, 1911, in what seems 
a more likely effort to throw the school off his trail, 
is hiding out in the Village, at 63 East Eleventh 


Street. Richard C. Plater, Jr., a Watertown classmate - 


of Mr. Green and Mr. Begg and similarly listed as 
lost, is at 301 Nehoiden Avenue, Needham, Massa- 
chusetts, and at least two missing alurhni are safe 
and sound in Connecticut—Warner Bishop, 1912, at 
301 Park Place, Bridgeport, and John H. Lynch, Jr., 
1921, at his place, Mountain Greenery, in Ridgefield. 
Another 1921 man-wanted, Mark H. Haight, is at 
179-58 Selover Road, St. Albans, Long Island. I can’t 
keep this up much longer, as J. Edgar Hoover is 
waiting in the reception room to take me out to 
lunch, but as an indication that my powers of raising 
the lost aren’t confined to Greater New and New 
England, I would like to reveal that William H. 
Woodin, son of the late Secretary of the Treasury and 
one of twenty missing members of the Taft class of 
1919, is at Wilmot Road, Tucson, Arizona, while 
Spelman Prentice, 1929, a grandson of the late John 
D. Rockefeller whom Taft is unable to locate, is 
receiving mail, if not his class notices, at Wolf Pen 
Road, Prospect, Kentucky. The addresses of Messrs. 
Woodin and Prentice, and those of all the other lost 
alumni listed in this paragraph, appear in the current 
issue of the New York Social Register, a copy of 
which, along with the telephone book, is surely 
available in Watertown. 

I haven’t looked up Ambrose Bierce, but if he isn’t 
in one of them, it’s only because he didn’t go to Taft. 
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STATE CHAMPIONS—1954 


TRI 


THE CONCERT BAND practices in the new gym. 
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THE BLACK SQUASH COURTS. .Entrance to \WOODWARD FOYER. 


THE NEW GYMNASIUM—1955. 
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1961’s HIGH-SCORING ELEVEN in action. 


THE ARMSTRONG DINING HALL, completed in 1959 with funds left to the School by John B. Armstrong ’34. 


FACULTY WIVES.... 


Often unsung, but always there when needed to pour at teas, chaperone dances, or just help 
keep a decent “tone” in the dining room. At the top of the page is a group assembled to bid Mrs. 
Cruikshank a fond farewell accompanied by a wheelbarrow load of gifts. At the bottom a group 
of volunteers has been pressed into service to get out a mailing at the height of the Develop- 
ment Program. 


L. to R. Peggy Lovelace, Betty Cunningham, Joyce Poole (’74!), Lee Poole, Marge 
Currie, Shirley Clark. 
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I. THE late 1950’s it became apparent that the School was about to enter another era of major 


physical growth. An ambitious program was mapped out by key-groups of parents, alumni, and 
faculty and, on Alumni Day, 1960, a $3,100,000 capital funds drive was launched. 

Successfully completed three years later, the 70th Anniversary Program has raised faculty 
salaries, increased scholarship endowment, and given Taft one of the handsomest science centers 
in independent school circles. 


Pictured’on this page and on pages 70, 71, and 72 are some of the people who in these sig- 
nificant years were involved in this most important aspect of the school’s growth. 


At right: THE STOTT OBSERVATORY. 


(Gold curtain borrowed from Binham Auditorium.) 


ALUMNI PANEL—70th Anniversary Convocation—Alumni Day 1960. 
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The 70th Anniversary 
Science Center—-1961 


Entrance Lobby and Exhibition Area 


The Ballantine Physics Laboratory 
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The Raynham Townshend Biology Laboratory The Stott Chemistry-Physics Laboratory 
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A HANDSOME WINTER VIEW of Charles Phelps Taft Hall. 


TAFT DEBATING has always been superior. In 1962 the Most Catalogs don’t include things like this. 
team acquired permanent possession of the Williams College 
Debating Tournament Cup after three annual victories. 
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One of five recently acquired faculty houses 


The Claude B. Kaplan Language 
Laboratory provides facilities for oral- 
aural instruction in modern languages 


The Captains’ Room, dedicated to 

the memory of Livingston Carroll ’37, 
lists the names of all 

Taft captains since 1891 
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HEAD TABLE—New York Dinner—1962. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—1958. 
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tree 
i ye Alumni Fund has always been 
one of the best in its league in terms of 
percentage of participation. Pictured at 
the right are Rutledge Bermingham ~ | 
38, President of the Alumni Associa- 
tion in 1956, and Alumni Secretary 


Dick Lovelace presenting a symbolic 


check to Paul Cruikshank at the con- 
clusion of the 1956 drive. Since 1937 
the Alumni Fund has given more than 


half a million dollars to the School. 


Dick Adair 
Atlanta 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Class Agents W eekend—October 1963. 
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Mr. Cruikshank and J. Sterling Rockefeller ’34 cutting the ribbon at the 
dedication of the 70th Anniversary Science Center—November 1961. Mr. 
Rockefeller was Honorary Chairman of the Development Program. 


SUCCESS! 


O,. Alumni Day, May 1963, Ted 
Luria ’27, Chairman of the 70th 
Anniversary Program, announced the 
successful completion of Taft’s most 
ambitious fund-raising project—the 
$3,100,000 Development Program. 
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THE ALUMNI CITATION OF MERIT 


TO PAUL and EDITH CRUIKSHANK 


Headmaster and helpmate of the School since 1936, you 
have added great strength to our institution, its resources, its 
goals, and its spirit. Your lives have touched the heart of every 
graduate and your precepts of loving devotion to a duty and to 
each other have become a part of each member of the School. 

You have travelled a long, demanding lonely road together, 
hand in hand. You have served the cause of independent school 
education as teacher, founder, conservator, initiator, adminis- 
trator, humanitarian, and drum beater. 

Your steadfast belief in your cause enabled you to overcome 
the troubles presented by great depressions, world conflicts, 
and the ingenious guerrilla war conducted by the spirited youth 
committed to your charge. Honored by degrees but rewarded 
by the lives of your alumni and the love of your family, you 
have provided your profession with a standard of performance 
and a concept of leadership which will be its lasting monu- 
ment. ; 

Your life has been our School, your deeds have been our 
motto. Your presence will always remain here and in our 
hearts. 


The Alumni are proud to tender to you their Citation of 
Merit. 


May 1963 


AT His DESK ... 


AND IN A JET—May 1955. 


AL GAKOPT CONTROL 
Wa ta sine 
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Time, Feb. 15, 1963 


PREP SCHOOLS 
Taft's Third 


To tell one New England prep school from 
another is “sometimes terribly difficult,” says 
Taft's Headmaster Paul F. Cruikshank. But 
the name of his small (360 boys school—an 
ivied Gothic campus in Watertown, Conn.—is 
hardly forgettable. It evokes the massive figure 
of President William Howard Taft, whose 
slimmer brother, Horace Dutton Taft, founded 
the school in 1890. A score of other Tafts* 
have since passed through; but these days 
another name makes Taft just as memorable— 
Cruikshank. 

Yaleman Cruikshank, who succeeded the 
founder in 1936, had himself started another 
school nearby after a teaching stint at Hopkins 
and The Gunnery. But the Taft job looked 
better: a no-frills school stressing math, Latin, 
plain hard work, with Taft family money to 
keep it improving. In Cruikshank’s years, this 
formula has educated more than 2,000 boys, 
most of them rock-ribbed Republicans, though 
Taftmen also include such fugitive Democrats 
as New York City’s Mayor Robert F. Wagner. 
Academically, Yale-feeding Taft is as solid as 
ever, with 40% of its boys taking advanced 
placement college courses. It is rich enough 
(endowment: nearly $2,500,000) to have a 
first-rate faculty, an indoor hockey rink and a 
new $650,000 science center, and to give 
scholarship aid to 25% of its boys. 

This week Headmaster Cruikshank, 64, an- 
nounced his successor: 34-year-old John 
Cushing Esty Jr., a Deerfield alumnus who 
went to Amherst (50) and is now associate 
dean there. As for Cruikshank, he says with a 
straight face that his retirement plan is “to 
operate a gas station in a remote part of Idaho 
where there isn’t much business.” 

* Including the late Senator Robert A., Diplo- 


mat William H. III, Lawyer Charles P., and 
freshman Congressman Robert Jr. 


Reprinted with 
Permission from 


A MEMORABLE EVENING AT THE PLAZA 


APRIL 19, 1963. 


seco 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH continues. 


JOHN AND KATHARINE ESTY ARRIVE. 


KATHARINE ESTY is introduced 
at Alumni Day, May 1963. 


AT THE PODIUM—As many alumni can already testify. 
Taft's third headmaster is an accomplished speaker. 
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RAZING THE ANNEX 


AND DEDICATING 


McINTOSH HOUSE 


OCTOBER 1963. 


aie MEIKELJOHN °26 at the Dedication Ceremony—Oct. 12, 
1963. | 


THE END OF ONE ERA...AND... 


— 


McINTOSH HOUSE—1963. 


... THE START OF ANOTHER 


INFORMALITY 
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THE 
TIMELESS 
ELEMENTS 


BOYS 


GUY ERDMAN '68 


THE 1964-65 FACULTY 


LOWER Mop 1965 
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